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American Education Se 


Measuring Results in Education : : (Just Publi 


By Marion Rex Trasue, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Administration, University 
of North Carolina, formerly Director of Bureau of Educational Service of 
Teachers College, 1917; Psychologist for U. S. A., 1917-1918. 


496 pages : Price, $2.00 


eee the study of this book teachers should be able to employ intelligently the 
educational tests now in use and to evaluate accurately such measurements as may 
be published from time to time. 
The more important types of measurement, especially those pertaining to spelling, 
handwriting, arithmetic, reading and English composition, are discussed in relation 
to their importance and application. Each type of measurement is analyzed and 
criticized with scientific objectivity; and each receives sufficient illustration, by means 
of tables and diagrams, to enable the teacher to understand it readily. 


Every Teacher’s Problems. , : ‘ Price, $1.48 
By Wituram E. Stark, Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, N. J. 
ORE than 200 somewhat difficult problems which confront everyone engaged 
in the teaching and management of children are discussed here in a vigorous, 
inspiring way. 


The Trend in American Education f Price, $1.36 
By James Eart Russet, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 
NOTABLE collection of essays and addresses covering a wide range of topics 
such as: The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools; The School and 
Industrial Life, and Co-education in High Schools. 


Successful Teaching in Rural Schools Price, $1.40 
By Marvin S. Pitrman, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
» eee book, written in the form of letters from one school teacher to another, 
pictures a record of achievement that is within the reach of every teacher. 


Psychology for Teachers. ’ Price, $1.40 
By- DaAniEL Wotrorp LaRue, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
F iien book shows the teacher how to bring a knowledge of psychology into actual, 
everyday use. 


The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Schools Price, $1.48 
By Georce D. Strayer and N. L. EnGecuarot, both of Teachers College, Columbia University 
. ereers McANDREW says of this book: “It is one of the most awakening and 
inspiring I have read. . . . The Americanization projects, the insistence 
upon constructive rather than upon paralyzing criticism, the suggestions for teaching 
children how to study will give this book a wide circulation.” 
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| THE STATE OF VIRGINI A Just Published | 


ON MAY 20, 1924, On Pacific Frontiers 


| 
ADOPTED FOR BASAL USE 
| 
| 


THE TEST AND STUDY By Captain CARL RyDELL 
Captain Rydell was an old-time navigator of sail- 
SPELLER ing ships and his story is one of adventure. He 

tells tales of the lumber traffic on the Pacific 

Coast, of salmon fishing, of hunting at sea, of 
the gold rush to Alaska, and of curious and some- 
This choice was made after a thorough times hazardous adventure in Hawaii, Japan 
“ r ease off Kamchatka, and in the Philippine Islands. , 


By STARCH AND MIRICK 


testing of all the spellers recently 


published. On Pacific Frontiers may be considered also a 
, A a . source document on the doings of the old seal 
The Starch-Mirick Speller (1) /esis and “pirates” and sea-otter hunters, who scoured the 
(2) provides for supervised study of North Pacific from Korea to the Kuriles 


and from the Aleutian Islands to Lower Cali- 
fornia. Its author was one of them. 


Advantages of the Test-Study Method : There is action in almost every line of the story, 


snag : F which is told with simplicity, with not a little 
A 90% saving of time devoted to study humor, and with nice regard for the facts of 

of spelling lesson. history, natural science, and geography. This 
book is well adapted for use as a supplementary 
reader in intermediate grades. 


| words which individual pupils misspell. 
| 
| 


! 
| Infusion of life and interest into the 
spelling period. , 

= : ; , oo Cloth. xiv + 267 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.36 
| General improvement in spelling ability. 


Do you know this speller? If not, write our Gh 
nearest office and let us tell you about it. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


| New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
































NEW BOOKS THAT EXCEL 


BOURNE AND BENTON’S STORY OF AMERICA AND GREAT AMERICANS 
Biography and history for the fifth grade. 


BUHLIG’S JUNIOR ENGLISH 
Three books, for grades seven, eight, and nine. 


CUZZORT AND TRASK’S HEALTH SERIES 
A complete course in physiology, hygiene, and sanitation for elementary schools. 


DAVIS’ MODERN READINGS 
Two books of selections from the greater living authors. 


GANNON AND JACKSON’S DRILL EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC | 
Two books with thousands of graded and classified problems. 


HART’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Book III is now ready, completing the series. 


KENDALL SEVENTH AND EIGHTH READERS 
Literature in its most attractive form for upper grades. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY | 
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CONDON TO ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

We can recall no announcement of an educa- 
tional nature that interests us more than that 
Randall J. Condon has a year’s leave of absence 
as superintendent of Cincinnati in order to be 
for a year the assistant editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The Atlantic Monthly has been my idol for 
more than sixty years, and Randall J. Condon 
won my admiration when I first saw him, when 
he came to the office of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education to say that he would have a 
better superintendency than Everett, Massachu- 
setts, within six months or he would go back to 
Friendship, Maine, farm and try his hand at 
politics again, for he had been eminently suc- 
cessful in his candidacy for the State Senate, 
with state-wide influence in the Senate. 

His reports as superintendent of Helena, 
Montana, Providence, and Cincinnati have al- 
ways had a scientific background, a fearless 
philosophy and a high literary flavor. His 
withdrawal of agreement to accept a superin- 
tendency at an increase of salary of fifty per 
cent. is the finest piece of educational correspond- 
ence that we know, and his memorial address 
on Woodrow Wilson at the Chicago meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in February 
is the classic of all the addresses we have 
heard in more than half a century of attendance 
upon National Education meetings. 

In 1867 I was snowbound with my senior 
class in a Newton, Massachusetts, grammar 
school for two full days, and the ‘students read 





aloud to one another and to me every article 
in the current number of The Atlantic Monthly, 
which was the only non-school reading we had. 
I have never been without that magazine a 
year since, and for many years I had them 
bound each half year. 

All this is merely incidental to the signifi- 
cance of having Dr. Condon assistant editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly for a year, which is 
professionally and civically of greater impor- 
tance than any one can express in words. 


m" 7% y" 
> 7 > 





Committee on Thrift Education of the 
National Education Association and _ the 
National Council of Education, Arthur H. 


Chamberlain, chairman, will meet in Washing- 
ton, New Willard Hotel, June 27 and 28. 


2-2-2 


KANSAS CONSOLIDATION 


A four-day jubilee by the State Teachers 
Colleges of Emporia and Hays, Kansas, cele- 
brating the remarkable results of consolidation 
of sixty-one one-room schools in eleven up-to- 
the-minute community institutions was a 
memorable occasion. 

The meeting was at Oakley. There are 2,100 
children in these schools, about one-half of 
whom are transported in fifty-three motor 
busses. The lowest assessed valuation of any 
district is about $1,000,000, while one goes 
above $3,000,000." The average tax levy is be-. 
tween eleven and thirteen mills. Only the 
district with a county seat has less than fifty 
square miles, while the Brownville School is 
fourteen miles from a railroad station, and has 
an area of 125 square miles. The Oakley dis- 
trict, where the occasion was celebrated, has 
130 square miles, and the new school plant, 
costing $250,000, was dedicated at the time of 
the jubilee. 





<O+4 + + 
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Nothing has been more clearly demon- 
strated than that it pays immensely to have 
school children start their school career right 
by the kindergarten route. 


BIRMINGHAM’S TRIUMPH 


Birmingham, Alabama, has met the calamity 
howlers in noble fashion. The city has voted 
bonds for new school buildings, three and a 
half million dollars, by a vote of two-and-a-half 
to one! By the same great majority the city 
has voted an additional tax levy of three mills 
for maintenance and a retiring fund! And 
by the same noble majority the city voted 
$650,000 for a new Central Library Building. 
Birmingham doesn’t scare worth a cent. That 
is a triumph of national significance. 
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FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN A SPECIAL FIELD OF EDUCATION 


Five years ago the idea’of a college for 
women that should bring its students not only 
cultural background but also, and simultane- 
ously, vocational instruction of a practical sort 
—a college different in scope and purpose from 
any in the New England field of higher educa- 
tion—was hardly known outside the brain of 
its originator, T. Lawrence Davis, now dean 
of the Boston University College of Practical 
Arts and Letters. Today the College of Prac- 
tical Arts and Letters has nearly 1,000 students, 
and 100 students will be graduated from it at 
the coming commencement exercises on June 
16. 

On May 8 Boston University celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of this 
college for women. In January, 1919, when 
Dean Davis approached the trustees of the 
University and suggested the establishment of 
this college, one rather serious question had to 
be answered. Would it be appropriate in a 
university consisting entirely of co-educational 
departments to sanction the opening of a col- 
lege of a new type, a college exclusively for 
women? Although some _ objections were 
raised, the many evident advantages repre- 
sented by the Dean’s plan won the support of 
the majority of the members of the Board. 
This did not solve the problem, however. The 
proposal brought forth the question which 
ever confronts a _ university corporation— 
whence will come the money for buildings, 
equipment and support? It is a significant 
fact that within five months from the time 


a 


Dean Davis presented his preliminary plan, his 
idea had been sanctioned by the Boston Uni- 
versity trustees and had received the financial 
backing of more than fifty prominent men and 
women of New England. Within the same 
five-month period, too, the new college had 
secured land and one building in which to be. 
gin its work. 

During the first four years of the existence 
of the college one building was taken over 
annually. The first building was occupied ip 
1919. The second, including eight large class. 
rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, offices, and large 
auditorium, was built in 1920. A _ five-story 
club-house, including dining hall and rest 
rooms, was added in 1921. The dormitory was 
made ready for occupancy in 1922. 

The college opened with an enrollment of 
709 students. During each of the last two 
years the college has registered approximately 
1,000 young women. At present 720 of these 
girls are taking full-time work in the day 
classes. Others are enrolled in the evening 
division and in the special classes conducted 
for high school teachers and for the Boston 
League of Women Voters. 

The vocational programs in_ secretarial 
science, personal affairs management, high 
school teaching, business management are 
based upon general academic studies. The cul- 
tural studies cover a wide variety of subjects 
generally included in the curricula of the best 
colleges for women. 





a. 
_ 


BOGUS DEGREES 


Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York has 
introduced two bills, 8277 and 3278, aimed 
directly at the bogus degree business. We 
print 3277 :— 

“Be it enacted: That no letter, pos- 
tal card, package, or circular, concern- 
ing any academic, professional, or technical 
degree; and no diploma, certificate, insig- 
nia, emblem, letter, or other instrument 
granting or conferring or purporting to grant 
or confer any academic, professional, or tech- 
nical degree; and no letter, postal card, pack- 
age, or circular requesting or soliciting pay- 
ment of money, pursuance of a course of study, 
or any outlay or effort whatsoever for or in 
consideration of the granting or conferring of 
any academic, professional, or technical degree; 
and no check, draft, bill, money, postal note, or 
money order for the purchase of or payment 
for any academic, professional, or technical de- 
gree; and no newspaper, magazine, pamphlet, 
circular, or publication of any kind containing 
an advertisement of any such degree, or any 
proposal to grant or confer such degree, or any 
terms or considerations on which such degree 
will be granted or conferred, shall be deposited 


in or carried by the mails of the United States 
or be delivered by any postmaster or letter 
carrier, unless the institution or corporation 
granting or conferring or proposing to grant 
or confer any such degree shall, before the 
same is granted or conferred, prescribe and 
require of each and every student or other 
person applying therefor, or proposing to 
receive such degree, at least one hundred and 
eighty days of actual residence and study, at 
the principal place of business and situs of 
such institution or corporation, in fulfillment 
of conditions and in preparation for receiving 
such degree. 

“Whoever shall knowingly deposit, or cause 
to be deposited for mailing or delivery, any- 
thing declared by this section to be nonmail- 
able, or shall knowingly take, or cause the 
same to be taken, from the mails for the pur- 
pose of circulating or disposing thereof, or of 
aiding in the circulation or disposition thereof, 
shall be fined not more than $2,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than two years, or both. 

“Sec. 2. All laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with this Act are hereby repealed.” 


XUM 
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FIFTEEN STATES IN FIFTY DAYS 


A, E, WINSHIP 


The first fifty days in 1924—January 1 to 
February 19—we had an unusual opportunity 
to enjoy the hospitality of cities in Tennessee, 
Georgia, South Carolina, District of Columbia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Utah, Oregon, Washington, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and _IIlinois. 
This included twenty-three universities, col- 
leges, and normal schools with city, county, 
and state functions of various educational 
activities. Incidentally it invalved 8,000 miles 
in Pullman sleepets, sleeping therein half of the 
nights. 

Any adequate impression of the added knowl- 
edge of the geography of these fifteen and 
fifteen other states, in all thirty states of the 
Union in fifty days, is impossible, but it may 
be worth while to sketch the educational im- 
pressions. 

South Pittsburg, Tennessee, was the first 


don in Cincinnati. We know of no one whose 
personal acquaintance and professional service 
we have enjoyed more for nearly forty years. 

He came from distinguished service in the 
State Senate of Maine to a district superin- 
tendency in Massachusetts, and soon there- 
after to the city superintendency of Everett, 
Massachusetts. Then it was a genuine pleasure 
to have some part in so appreciating his pro- 
gressive achievement in Everett, that he had a 
notable promotion to the superintendency of 
Helena, Montana, where he attained the 
national professional prominence which won 
his election to Providence and in due time to 
the superintendency of Cincinnati, where he 
has so distinguished himself that he is in front 
rank in professional distinction. We could 
easily write a lengthy article on what we 
learned of his eminent achievements on that 


lecture engagement, though I enjoyed a most half day between trains in Cincinnati on 
interesting half day with Dr. Randall J. Con- January 2. 
WILSON NEW 


We chose an invitation to lecture at South 
Pittsburg, because of our interesting long-time 
acquaintance with Superintendent Wilson New. 
Twenty years ago he had me lecture in a city 
suburban to Peoria, Illinois; later in a Cook 
County, Illinois, district; and then it was my 
turn and I had him go to the faculty of Lin- 
coln Memorial University at Cumberland Gap, 
Tennessee. 

Now at South Pittsburg, Tennessee, he has 
a most interesting superintendency. This place 
was the first to realize that vast deposits of 
ore and coal were available for an iron city, 


ATLANTA, 


A day at Atlanta was one never to be for- 
gotten. State Superintendent N. H. Ballard, 
recently elected, has made a great beginning, 
planning as important educational departures 
as any Gulf State has aspired to. It was 
through his courtesy that we saw for the first 
time “Stone Mountain” on the face of which 
is the beginning of the most famous historic 
sculpture in the New World, with only one 
rival in the Old World. Already there is the 
wonderful likeness of Robert E. Lee,a carving 
by America’s greatest sculptor, one of the 
world’s famous artists. 

Superintendent Ballard is building a noble 
educational progressive state system upon the 
foundation laid by M. L. Brittain and enlarged 
by President M. M. Parks, of Milledgeville, on 
his ad interim service. Superintendent Ballard 
has made a state survey, almost literally with- 
out money and without price, rarely equalled 
by the very expensive surveys of other states. 
Superintendent Ballard is certainly both a 


and it had the right to take the name of South 
Pittsburg, Tennessee, but at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, there were larger deposits of both iron 
and coal and the big Pittsburg of the South is 
there, but the prosperity of South Pittsburg 
has been abundant, and it has led all America 
in making certain phases of the products of 
iron. Mr. New is now in one of the best 
school buildings in a city of its size in the 
country, getting a third more for the money 
than any other city we know due to the busi- 
ness sagacity of the superintendent. 


GEORGIA 


genius and a master in official professional 
leadership. 

The real event at Atlanta was a banquet 
given by Cator Woolford, chairman of “ State 
Council of Social Agencies.” There were sixty 
official representatives of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, State Prison Commission, 
State Board of Public Welfare, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Children’s Home 
Society, Salvation Army, State Association of 
Family Service Agencies, Veterans’ Bureau, 
State Association of Criminal Justice, State 
Committee on Race Relations, Travelers’ Aid, 
State Department .of Commerce and Labor, 
Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A.; Y. W. C. A., State 
League of Women Voters, Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Georgia’s Children’s Code 
Commission, State Board of Education, Parent- 
Teachers Association, State Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, State Mental Hygiene Association, 
Board of Vocational Education, State Library 
Commission, American Red Cross, Association 
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650 
of Graduate Nurses, State Medical Association, 
State Pediatric Association, State Cancer 


Commission, State Council of Social Agencies, 
Community Chest, Advisory Committee on 
Children’s Law. 

We have never seen sixty such men and 
women, Officially representing such a group of 
social and civic, educational and religious inter- 
ests together. 

Cator Woolford, chairman of the general 
committee representing all of these agencies. 
gave the banquet, personally, and presided over 
the exercises, the like of which we have never 
enjoyed elsewhere. 

It was the first Saturday of the New Year 
and each of the agencies was represented by 
an address which briefly, interestingly, and in- 
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spiringly told of the plans and purposes of that 
agency for the year 1924. 

For more than half a century we have been 
associated with various welfare agencies, but 
in all the half century we have known nothing 
that approached Cator Woolford’s _ ban- 
quet of sixty people each of whom is asso- 
ciated. officially with one or more of these 
thirty-three state agencies of stabilizing, 
vitalizing, energizing, educational, religious, 
medical, civic, and social functioning. 

As long as life lasts Georgia will stand out in 
memory as the banner state of the Union, so 
far as our observation and experience go, in 
breadth of vision, nobility of purpose, and dy- 
namic leadership in prevention agencies and re- 
serve forces for the betterment especially of 
children and youth of all races and conditions. 


BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 


For the second time in two years I was in 
Brunswick, Georgia, in the New Year season. 
It is a most attractive city, historically and 
commercially, socially and educationally. Sid- 
ney Lanier made Brunswick and Glynn county 
famous in one of his most charming poems, 
and nature in harbor, on islands and on main- 
land have combined to preserve the culture 
and social charm of the city. In recent years 
Superintendent Charles E. Dryden and _ his 
assistant, Maud M. Moore, the members of 
the Board of Education, and the liberal tax- 


payers have combined to advance educational 
progress materially. Brunswick is in one of the 
few counties in Georgia, yes, in the United 
States in which the city and county are one in 
school administration, which enables Mr. Dry- 
den and Miss Moore to give the city and its 
suburbs the same educational advantages. In- 
dustrially and commercially Brunswick is of 
national significance. The two New Year visits 
to Brunswick have been memorable for social 
courtesies, and new geographical, industrial and 
commercial education. 


MILLEDGEVILLE AND PARKS 


Milledgeville with its State College for 
Women is one of the highly interesting educa- 
tional cities of the country. President M. M. 
Parks is a master builder. He came to the 
presidency of the institution in extreme youth, 
but with an exceptional scholastic preparation 
at Chicago University and Harvard. From the 
first he began teacher-preparation on a large 
scale, always playing an important part in edu- 
cational affairs in the state, and when Dr. Brii- 
tain became president of the famous Georgia 
Institution of Technology at Atlanta, Dr. Parks 


was appointed state superintendent, on leave of 
absence from the presidency at Milledgeville. 
It is always an inspiration to be at the Mill- 
edgeville institution because of the beautiful 
campus, the almost miraculous buildings equip- 
ment, especially in dormitories giving every 
girl almost private bath facilities. Dr. Parks 
is an educational engineer as well as an insti- 
tutional leader of young women. 

Of Founders’ Day at Winthrop College we 
speak at length in a separate article. 


: ILLITERACY CONFERENCE 


By deferring an engagement in a Virginia 
College I was able to be at the Illiteracy Con- 
ference in which various organizations grouped 
about Mrs. Cora Wilson’s Stewart’s crusade for 
eliminating illiteracy in the United States and 
then of the world. 

The high significance of the conference 
was the fact that the United States govern- 
ment through the Bureau of Education invited 
the National Education Association, the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American League, the League of Women 
Voters, and every state government to join in 


making the Illiteracy Conference a notable 
success. 

United States Commissioner of Education J. 
J. Tigert, representing the Federal govern- 
ment; Miss Olive ‘Jones, president of the 
National Education Association; Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter, of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, were the official leaders of the 
conference, but, of course, the real leader was 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, whose initial service created the first 


moonlight school in the mountains of Rowan 
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County, Kentucky, and whose brilliant leader- 
ship has broadcasted the horrors of illiteracy 
and the glorious opportunity of opening the 
eyes of the blind so that all Americans, where- 
ever born, and however circumstanced, may 
read anything and everything for their pleasure 
and profit, and write messages of business, of 
warning -or of affection. 
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The delegates voiced the appreciation of all 
friends of the illiteracy crusade when in the 
closing session they sent to the platform a gor- 
geous bouquet with yards of ribbon for Mrs. 
Stewart, saying: “ This is merely suggestive of 
our appreciation of your services to humanity, 
especially in making possible this conference 
of information and inspiration.” 


FAIRMONT AND ROSIER 


Joseph Rosier, president of Teachers College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, has directed the 
destinies of a city and educational institution 
of the city longer and more scholastically than 
has any other man in West Virginia, and he ‘s 
one of the few school men who have never had 
an itch for some other place, or institution. 
He made the Fairmont institution of high 
grade standard with a purpose to have people 
say “as good as any in the United States” 
rather than “as good as any in the South.” 

It has been exceedingly interesting to 
watch the Fairmont Teachers College evolve in 


scholastic attainment of the faculty, in the 
character of the students and in influence upon 
education in the state. 

Dr. Rosier has also been one of the standard- 
bearers of the National Education Association 
for a quarter of a century, a force to be re- 
corded with envy. Two great issues have been 
involved. 

Of Founders’ Day at the Maryland State 
Teachers College at Towson, Miss Lida Lee 
Tall, president, we 
May 8. 


wrote in the issue of 


THE DALTON PLAN 


Miss Helen Parkhurst has a distinction en- 
joyed by few women in American education. 
At 10 West 72nd Street in New York, in her 
University School, we enjoyed an _ unprece- 
dented opportunity to see a school in which 
ideal education is realized. It is useless to 
attempt to give any account of the wonderful 
achievement of all boys and girls where the 
creative spirit dominates every teacher and 
every child, where attainment is genuine, where 
freedom never leads to license, and inspiration 
eliminates irritation and leads to _ personal 
aspiration. 

Miss Parkhurst has written in detail of the 
Dalton Plan, and Evelyn Dewey, with the bril- 
liancy of her eminent father, has made the 
account of “The Dalton Plan” (E. P. Dutton 


MONTCLAIR, 


In our recent reference to the passing of 
Dr. Charles S. Chapin, the only president 
the Montclair College has known, we spoke in- 
cidentally of the institution, but since our com- 
mencement address at the graduation of the 
largest mid-year class in the history of the 
school on January 18 was one of many oppor- 
tunities of the first fifty days of 1924 we return 
to it. 

Montclair is one of the most charming resi- 
dential cities in an unsurpassed gallery of subur- 
ban cities of beautiful residences, and the loca- 
tion of the State Teachers College could not 
be surpassed in wholesome physical and social 
environment, or in scenic loveliness. 

Of what Dr. Chapin made the day mean to 


& Co.) one of the most important educational 
creations of the times. Today Helen Parkhurst 
is to America what we had hoped that Madam 
Montessori was to be to the world, but Miss 
Parkhurst has come to her progressive educa- 
tion throne through the natural order of 
things. We knew Miss Parkhurst first at the 
Ellensburg, Washington, State Normal School 
when William E. Wilson was president; then 
as supervisor in Tacoma when A. H. Yoder 
Was superintendent, then at Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, the State Normal School with Presi- 
dent John Sims, but all the time she had the 
big vision which was to unfold at Dalton, Mas- 
sachusetts, thanks to Mrs. Winthrop Murray 
Crane, the noble and brilliant patron saint of 
Helen Parkhurst. 


NEW JERSEY 


me we have written in our reference to the 
passing of Montclair’s president, but the day 
had other memorable comradeships. 

It meant more than can be put in words to 
enjoy once more the comradeship of Will S. 
Monroe, whose friendship of more than a third 
of a century has been as delightful as any in 
our experience. It was Will S. Monroe who 
had the superintendent of Lucerne County, 
Pennsylvania, engage me for the first institute 
work, in 1886, that I had in Pennsylvania, and 
when I did my first important educational tour- 
ing of California in 1888 it was Superintendent 
Will S. Monroe of Pasadena who feasted and 
feted me in as royal a manner as one could desire. 
In his later life at the State Normal School of 
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Fitchburg, and Westfield, Massachusetts, before 
he went to Montclair, and at the Vermont 
State University at Burlington in summer ses- 
sion when he began trail-flagging the same 
appreciative comrade. On that same January 
18 I again enjoyed the comradeship of 
John S. Stone, whose skilful chauffeuring of 
his elegant car made it possible for me to 
catch the extra fare limited train that enabled 
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me to go from New York to Salt Lake City 
between Friday night and Monday noon, a 
trick only possible when one knows the ropes 
and banishes economy from his vocabulary. 
While Professor Stone was going the speed 
limit to and through Newark I got the infor- 
mation and inspiration for writing my exuber- 
ant notice of his latest brilliant arithmetic for 
little people. 


FROM NEW JERSEY TO UTAH 


January 18 in New Jersey and on January 21 
in Utah. A long leap, to be sure, but one of 
the “ Play-study-work ” platoons on the Pull- 
man that [ enjoy beyond expression. It was 
the fifty-sixth time from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, so that when I was back in Boston on 
March 9 I had crossed this great country 112 
times. 


Of course I have been to Utah many times 
when I have not gone to the coast, for I was 
in charge of the educational work of the Con- 
gregational Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado, and New Mexico for four years and 
went there often in 1883-1886. 


denomination in 


LOGAN AND CACHE VALLEY 


The Agricultural College of Logan, Utah, is 
one of the institutions famed far and wide. It 
has been styled the president-making college 
because there are eight college and university 
presidents who have gone out from the Logan 
institution, and this summer it offers the most 
remarkable summer school program’ ever 
dreamed of west of Chicago. 

Logan city schools, Orson Ryan, superin- 
tendent, are as praiseworthy as any we know 
anywhere in the United States. If we began 
anywhere to give an account of what we have 
seen whenever we have been there in Mr. 
Ryan’s day, there would be no place to stop. 
We may, sometime, give space to what we 


have seen. In “ Popular Educator” for several 
months Mr. Ryan has had articles describing 
features of his notable educational achieve- 
ment. 

Cache Valley, of which Logan is the county 
seat, has rural schools, consolidated and high 
schools, rarely equalled. County Superin- 
tendent R. V. Larson has not had to think of 
his re-election, so that he has given the county 
the best the country affords in every way. We 
have often promised ourselves to write up our 
notes taken at different visits in the county. 
We often wish we could give the entire Jour- 
nal of Education to accounts of the good 
things we see in our journeying. 


PROVO AND ITS UNIVERSITY 


Brigham Young University has been one of 
the captivating educational demonstrations of 
the country for many years, and never so much 
so as in January, 1924. President Franklin 
S. Harris is as vitalizing an educational force 
as we know, having the rare gift of keeping 
a faculty harmonious and balanced, as Glenn 
Frank would say, by keeping it everlastingly 
going just as a bicycle is best poised when it 
is going fast. 

We were at Brigham Young University 
January 25 at a convention with representa- 


tives from all sections of Idaho, Utah, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. I heard some intensely 
interesting addresses, chief of which was one 
on music by Professor Lund of Salt Lake City, 
whose personal reminiscences of his student 
days with some of the great music masters of 
Europe were so brilliant as to make the day 
memorable. 

We enjoyed Salt Lake City as we always do, 
but. we have written of our appreciation so 
often in these columns that it is pardonable to 
omit present appreciation. 


OTHERWHERES 


We have already used our references to 
other places, which are therefore omitted here, 
where they belong, for they were a part of the 
famous “ Fifteen States in Fifty Days.” 

Ypsilanti, in the issue of May 1. 


Pittsburg, Kansas, in the issue of May 1. 

Founders’ Day at Rockhill, South Carolina, 
in the issue of May 8. 

Founders’ Day at Towson, in the issue of 
May 8. 
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FARMERS VS. COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


ARTHUR DEAN 


“If you test high mentally be a leader. If 
you have a low mentality go to an industrial 
school. If you are betwixt and between take 
the agricultural course,” is the advice of a 
class teacher who has just finished her six 
weeks’ course in mental tests. 

This is easy guidance—a quick way to dis- 
pose of a dull boy. It has all the merit of 
present tendencies in education. There is only 
one trouble with it. It is dead wrong in its 
assumptions. 

Without intending any disparagement of 
the college professor’s job or inviting any chal- 
lenge of the importance of his work, it is clear 
to me that it is easier to be an average in- 
cumbent of a professional chair than it is to 
be an average farmer. In fact, the average 
farmer is infinitely more up against it than the 
average professor. 

The professor has his office, telephone, cleri- 
cal help, books, and classrooms furnished 
free. His seed is free except when he is doing 
research work. . To be sure the land he plows 
has much barren soil. But no one measures his 
crop very accurately. Usually the professor 
himself is the one who measures it. The mar- 
ket for his crop is not strenuously competitive. 
In fact it is urged in much teaching that the 
“carry over” is indefinite. Therefore there is 
no loss. 

Storage space is supplied by his customers 
at no cost to himself. Tariff does not affect 
him. The “slump” in mental production has 
been rather constant. He is not under the 
strain of a rising and falling market. The cost 
of replacement of his tools need not be more 
than one hundred dollars a year. There is no 
cost for fertilizer beyond exercising his imag- 
ination and his interest. He sows, plows and 
teaps from four to six hours a day for 200 days 
a year. 

The elements of rain, sun, drought, and hail 
do not affect his growing crops. Nature is not 
against him—except human nature, and that 
may be quite a handicap. He has no elaborate 
income tax blank to record. No accounts to 
keep. No barns to burn. No stock to die. No 
deluge to destroy his crops. 

As I said before I am not disparaging his 
job. Heaven knows that plowing through a 
human brain and setting up straight furrows is 
often as difficult as New England farming in 
the foothills of the White Mountains, where 
fertility on a half-acre lot is between nine 
field boulders and seven stumps. 

But being a farmer in wheat, in cotton, of 
grapes, and for raising stock and so on in 
these days is no easy job for people who have 
either low-geared second speed or high-geared 


mental ability. And for a teacher to tell a boy 
who has moderate mental ability that he ought 
to be a farmer and to imply that a high mental 
test boy is to be a “leader” (whatever that 
may mean) is to start out with the prejudice 
of ignorance of real conditions both for 


“leaders ” and “ farmers.” 
The average farmer is up against it. And 
up-against-it-ness requires brains. Nature 


sends rain, heat and winds. 
blers in crops. 
panies send bills. 


Man sends gam- 
Railroads and express com- 
Commission houses send re- 
grets. Market sends disorganization and dis- 
aster. United States Government sends a tax 
blank—and so it goes on. 

No! I have not bought a farm. This is not 
my vocational tale of woe. I am referring 
specifically to the wheat crop, the grape crop, 
the cotton crop, and any other farm crop which 
is now or may be in the future grown at a loss 
to the man next to the soil. 

It takes brains to be a farmer. Not merely 
book brains, but hand, eye and mind brains. It 
means a knowledge of and a practice in co- 
operative buying and selling, banking, account 
keeping, science of soil and machines, nature’s 
laws and—hard work. 

It is a 365-day in the year and twenty-four- 
hour a day job. If everybody in the same line 
of farming does as well as the individual 
farmer then the latter is, for one season at 
least, out of pocket. If everyone does poorly 
except him he is rich. If he corners the mar- 
ket he is selfish. If he gets cornered by Wall 
street he is a fool. If he is hit by the 
early frost he is no prophet. If he is hit by 
the late spring he was too ambitious. 

And so it goes. Yet our teacher would rele- 
gate to the rear that most important and most 
far-reaching occupation—farming. Educational 
snobbishness hangs on. 

Late in the autumn I went through a grain 
belt. A wonderful machine was cutting off the 
tops of the grain, threshing out the kernels, 
and depositing the finished product in bags— 
all tied for the motor truck. I thought how 
fine it would be if a New York City could be 
in back as a trailer with a bake shop in be- 
tween. Then there would be a steady market, 
wholesome living, fair prices, and direct results. 

But no! There are railroads, mills, barrels, 
bags, wholesalers, retailers, commission mer- 
chants, banks, and a hundred other things in 
between that wonderful harvesting machine 
and that far-away New York City. And it 
takes more than a lad with a mental test of 
eighty and his teacher with a misinterpreting 
mental ability of 140 to solve the things be- 
tween the field and the oven. 
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WHAT THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS ARE ACCOM- 
PLISHING IN SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 


SUPERINTENDENT E, R. WHITNEY °- 


Nearly a year has elapsed since the inaugura- 
tion of the Intermediate or Junior High School 
system in Schenectady. The change from the 
8-4 plan to the 6-3-3 plan is not an easy tran- 
sition to make. It has necessitated a decapi- 
tation of the seventh and eighth grades and 
splitting up of the high school organization, re- 
lieving it of its freshman class, with all the 
dangers possible and incident thereto. The 
tremendous increase in the numbers enrolled 
for secondary education has been a potent con- 
tributing factor in necessitating the change. 

The whole system has, as a result, been re- 
organized, bringing about the formation of 
new boundary lines for six new intermediate 
school districts, a shifting of teachers into new 
faculties, a transferring of equipment, books 
and supplies from one school to another, and a 
readjustment of seats to fit pupils of different 
size, and a general shake-up in the school or- 
ganization. It is most gratifying to report 
that all of these things have been done with 
the least possible friction. 

The question naturally now arises—what are 
the results? What has been accomplished or 
is now being accomplished by the inaugura- 
tion of the intermediate schools? Have the 
objects for which the change was made been 
attained ? 

Before considering the answers to these 
questions, let us fully understand at the outset 
that the period of operation has been very 
short. A partial segregation without change 
of curriculum began in the McKinley School 
two years ago. Only since September, 1923, 
was the full and uniform segregation of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in the six 
centres known as intermediate schools attained, 
and the new course of study was then put into 
operation in the seventh grade only, the wise 
plan being to let it grow into and through the 
school as the pupils advanced with the grade. 
No pupil lost grade or was demoted by the 
changes. While the additional use of the new 
curriculum is being slowly made, other fea- 
tures characteristic of this approved form of 
education were put into operation at once. 

The school day is lengthened to six hours— 
the longest in the system—with six sixty- 
minute periods. This has been done without 
protest from either parents, pupils or teachers, 
because increased interest in school affairs has 
more than offset any opposition to the change. 
Supervised study has replaced the old plan of 
“take this lesson; get it the best way you 
can.” Pupils are now being taught how to 
study and to study independently. 

Principals and teachers of our city who have 


had experience in both the 8-4 plan and the 
6-3-3 plan afe quite enthusiastic over the ad. 
vantages cf the 6-3-3 plan and would not will- 
ingly return to the older scheme. Among the 
accomplishments thus far are these :— 

1. The pupils now have real joy in doing 
school work. “The pupils come to school with 
happy faces; there are fewer cases of truancy; 
a real school spirit has sprung up ”—so states 
a principal of a large intermediate school with 
long experience with elementary schools on the 
8-4 plan. He continues: “I believe the system 
of intermediate schools in Schenectady would 
be justified for this reason alone, other factors 
being equal.” Happiness comes to the adoles- 
cents not simply because of segregation with 
pupils of their own age and characteristics, but 
because so many new ways of expressing 
themselves are afforded them, such as the ex- 
tra-curricular activities of debating, orchestra, 
band, homemaking interests, art clubs, travel 
clubs, and in many schools (would that I could 
say all schools) gymnasium, and also audi- 
torium, with its opportunities afforded for speak- 
ing in public and of hearing prominent citizens 
speak. Every boy and girl in the intermediate 
school has a chance for discovery, recognition 
and possible unfolding of latent talent. In the 
old humdrum school too often it lay mummi- 
fied throughout the course. With a_ happy 
pupil, eagerness for learning and industry in 
attaining it are rendered easier. Most pupils 
of the adolescent age yearn for self-expression 
and recognition. This type of school gives 
them opportunity for both. 

2. Better teaching has resulted from the in- 
troduction of the intermediate school. As 2 
requirement for teaching in it, special courses 
requiring further study in summer and exten- 
sion courses have been taken. Professional 
advancement has required much study in order 
to understand and solve the problems arising 
out of this new type of school. A principal 
says: “ The effect of this is clearly shown in im- 
proved classroom teaching.” Another testifies 
that “ The problems of dealing with the adoles- 
cent pupil are being solved by the teachers; 
this is in part due to the special course which 
was given by Professor Van Den Burg last 
winter, the influence of which has broadened 
and strengthened the teachers, so that there is 
a greater unity of purpose and a new spirit 
of co-operation distinctly pleasing.” Another 
says: “The spirit of co-operation is growing. 
I feel that I have the co-operation of my 
faculty and that working through them we are 
getting a greater degree of co-operation from 
the pupils.” 
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Because of a larger enrollment per grade in 
any one unit, departmental teaching can be 
more highly specialized. Under the old plan a 
teacher had to teach three or more subjects, 
while now a_ teacher can_ concentrate 
on one or two. subjects and do much 
better teaching in them. Besides, the larger 
numbers in each grade enable us to divide into 
groups according to ability. This is an advan- 
tage to both pupils and teachers. 

3. Overlording by older pupils is now very 
rare. The “bully,” as such, is disappearing. 
“The pupils all play and visit together in a 
happy way on the school grounds. We have 
had just one fight on the playground this year. 
Heretofore a fight occurred very, very often 
because the ‘bully’ set the younger pupils up 
to fight.” A new spirit of comradeship is 
springing up. 

4, Discipline is easier and better. Pupils are 
made more self-respecting, more self-reliant 
and more self-governing. They are realizing 
that the teachers are their friends and com- 
panions though superiors and do not regard 
them as persons simply “hired” to do police 
duty. “There seems to be an increasing re- 
spect of the entire pupil body for any and all in 
authority.” “There is more freedom, hence 
more responsibility thrust upon the pupils, who 
seem to do and act because it is right so to do. 
Our discipline problem is by far smaller and 
easier now than last September.” 

Pupil government is not in vogue but pupil 
participation in government is employed to 
good advantage. School management with the 
teachers is also more flexible. Teachers have 
gained breadth of view by the new organiza- 
tion. The welfare of the school as a whole now 
takes the place of much former narrowness. 
As one puts it “ The idea of ownership of a 
class is being lost sight of in the new idea of 
the school unit.” So general is this co-opera- 
tive spirit among teachers and principals of 
the intermediate schools that wherever an ex- 
ception occurs it stands out with such unusual 
eminence as to cause comment. 

5. Better scholarship. With better teaching 
and a more responsive attitude on the part of 
the learners there naturally results a better 
scholarship from a broader vision of both 
teachers and pupils. 

6. Pupils stay in school at least one year 
longer, especially in the ninth grade, where the 
mortality formerly was the greatest. Now it 
is the smallest of the group. One principal 
tightfully boasts that he has not lost from his 
school a single ninth grade pupil this school 
year. It is the consensus of opinion that pupils 
stay in school one year longer and easier than 
under the old plan, and that the intermediate 
school is directly responsible for it, affording as 
it does greater convenience in attending nearer 
home, the continued personal influence of 
teachers and the added attraction of the 
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hitherto unknown extra-curricular activities. 

7. This type of school affords greater oppor- 
tunity to develop leadership. A sense of re- 
sponsibility, obedience to authority, pupil as 
well as teacher authority, is engendered 
through traffic directors, class monitors, club 
work, physical directorship, pupil home room 
representatives. 

8. Geod citizenship is emphasized in the 
most practical way, i.e., by actual practice. 
They are recognizing the rights of others. They: 
are forming judgments. They choose their leaders 
and expect them to represent them. They assume 
responsibilities similar to those assumed by full 
grown adults. Their behavior is becoming like 
that of adults. Whenever the school is en- 
gaged in a drive or movement demanding co- 
operation, they show the utmost loyalty in 
furthering the enterprise. The old motto, “ All 
for each and each for all,” seems to have be- 
come their rule of action. For them the inter- 
ests of the school are paramount. In some 
schools these evidences of good citizenship are 
exhibited in a more marked degree than in 
others, but they are exhibited in all of the six 
intermediate schools. In the words of one 
principal: “ There is little friction among the 
pupils. The ninth grade, especially, has been 
very thoughtful of the seventh. I am much 
pleased with the evidence of training for citi- 
zenship already shown.” 

9. Supervised study lessens and often elim- 
inates home study. The school day and class 
period have been lengthened, giving time for 
lesson preparation as well as recitation right in 
school under the direction of the teacher, who 
is instantly available for directing and sug- 
gesting. Many a pupil under the old system 
has failed because of an indefinite assignment 
or lack of a guiding word from a skilled 
teacher during the hour of study. Often in the 
home study period, the necessary books, appa- 
ratus, and comfortable quiet, so much desired 
for progress in study, are lacking. These are 
all present in the supervised study plan. This 
testimony is most interesting: “This year we 
are quite free from the offence of pupils not 
bringing in prepared home work. Pupils are 
taught how to study and to study independ- 
ently.” As a rule,assignments for home work 
to the whole class are not made, but are made 
only in special individual cases where a pupil is 
behind. 

10. More and better training is now given 
in the practical arts and in the fine arts than 
heretofore. This is made possible by the 
bringing together of small isolated groups of 
8-B and 8-A pupils of several schools under the 
old plan into a central school. The groups 
were so small that specially trained teachers 
of art and music could not be secured full time 
for them as now, and often the pupils lost 
much time in going to shops for manual train- 
ing and homemaking in distant schools, The 
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equipment is now much better, more complete, 
and more suitable, while the cost of instruction 
for these subjects is no more than under the 
old plan. A change in organization has brought 
it about. 

11. Other. advantages 
our inventory. 

“ Public opinion is quite generally very favor- 
able—a very necessary attribute to the success 
of such an innovation.” 

“Parents refer with pride to their children 
being in the Intermediate School. Not once 
have I heard parents say they wished their 
children were taught according to the old plan.” 

“By means of the social activities and clubs 


noted—quoted from 


the ‘moral conditions are much better looked 
after.” A strong and abiding moral teaching 


based on school life and incidents is possible 
without the formality of classroom instruction. 

“Pupils of these grades are being introduced 
to some men teachers.” Not that men are 
better teachers (or worse) than women 
teachers, but that the masculine mind is differ- 
ent from the feminine mind, and inasmuch as in 
“real life” the pupil will come in contact with 
people of each sex, it is important to have the 
influence of good teachers of both sexes, espe- 
cially during the growing-up years of adoles- 
cents. 

Relief from the iron-clad plan of promotion 
by grade only is made possible. Promotion by 
subject takes its place. A pupil progresses just 
as rapidly as his own endeavors and _ ability 
warrant. The bright need not be held back 
by the slow, or the stupid. “ We have several 
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pupils doing work in two grades—8B and 8A; 
8A and 9B; 9B and 9A; 9A and 10B. Pupils 


are also found working in the seventh and 7 
This scheme has kept in school 7 


Thus } 


eighth grades. 
pupils who otherwise would have left. 


individual needs are considered and helped.” 


Over and over again the growing spirit of 7 
By bringing together 7 
larger groups a greater mixture of nationalities) 


democracy is mentioned. 


is produced, and these per se naturally show to 
the native born the good points of the foreign 
born, and vice versa. The lines of social cleav- 


age are made less distinct—a most important 7 


consideration during the change from child- 
hood into manhood and womanhood. An im- 


portant contribution is also noted in the fine y 


influence of the retention of the ninth grade 
upon the pupils of the seventh and eighth, who 
now have “higher aims and standards because 
of the fact that a year of high school work is 
being carried on in the building.” 

No one claims or can claim that all of the 
benefits of the Intermediate School have been 
attained. Much remains to be done in perfect- 
ing the organization, in improvement of teach- 
ing, in extension of the curriculum, in working 
out other problems, but the feeling is general 
among the teaching and supervisory staff that 
a good beginning, even in the face of many 
almost insurmountable obstacles, has been made 
and that success is crowning our efforts, and 
that the longer we work under this plan, the 
better we will like it and the more effective 
it will become. 
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GIVE HIM A LIFT 


CHARLES H. 


SIDENER 


Give him a lift! Don’t kneel in prayer, 
Nor moralize with his despair. 

The man is down, and his great need 
Is ready help, not prayer and creed. 


’Tis time, when wounds are washed and healed, 
That the inward motive be revealed; 

But now, whate’er the spirit be, 

Mere words are but mockery. 


One grain of aid just now is more 
To him than tones of saintly lore. 
Pray, if you must, in your heart, 

But give him a lift, give him a start. 


The world is full of good advice, 

Of prayer and praise, and preaching nice; 
But the generous souls who aid mankind 
Are scarce as gold and hard to find. 


Give like a Christian—speak in deeds, 

A noble life’s the best of creeds; 

And he shall wear a royal crown 

Who gives them a lift when they are down. 


—Exchange. 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is a revela- 
tion in encyclopedia making. It is the product 
of the most advanced educational thought in 
America. It has been prepared by educators 
who are recognized as pioneers in modern 
methods of instruction and who are today rec- 
ognized leaders in educational progress. 


Five years and over $450,000 were spent to pre- 
pare Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in such 


form that it not only satisfies the teacher’s 
constant demand for material, but also kindles 
and fosters intellectual curiosity in the young. 


Already thousands of schools throughout the 
country have the advantage that this wonder- 
ful 20th century help brings. Others are pur- 
chasing as rapidly as funds permit. If you have 
not made an investigation of this most modern 
encyclopedia, write for sample pages and prices. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
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SOME STEPHEN LEACOCKISMS 


[Stephen Leacock of Montreal, one of the popular syndicate writers of today, is highly popular on educa- 


tional platforms in the United States.] 


The present democracy is only the first step 
in what is needed, and the school system of 
the modern day is only a small move in the 
right direction. 

The education which we receive seems to die 
on us when we enter the world after our 
school days. The more practical an education 
received the better it will be appreciated in 
the years to follow. It should be a storehouse 
from which rich, wholesome thoughts could 
be taken when desired. 

The students of the present age are not 
getting what they should in their school life. 
They enter school and spend their time trying 
to find the easiest way to get out, leaving 
school without knowledge which they should 
have with them. They are all trying to “ get 
by” and out of it as quickly as possible. 

Each school in the world should develop the 
social duties and make the student realize the 
importance of them. We have almost given 
up the idea of seeking for the truth in the 
present age, while in the past every- 
one did their utmost to attain the truth. It 
is necessary for us to try to restore the 
interest which has been lost in regard to edu- 
cation. 

Literature is only valued through apprecia- 
tion, and any strict rules which are confronted 


in any classroom kill all the joy of it and 
leave a lifeless creature in our souls. Appre- 
ciation is a thing which is always better than 
just education. It is not a good plan to stamp 
rules on a student’s mind, for all interest in 
the subject will be lost forever. 

Students who have been taught to read 
through appreciation and continue to do so at 
home have created a great wealth of knowl 
edge. 

The written examination in the modern 
schools is the worst evil which exists in edu- 
cation, and never brings out the real thought 
which exists in the soul. The best student of 
any school is seriously hindered when made to 
face the written examination, which tends 
to create a uniformity which kills all distine- 
tiveness and individual thought. 

By democracy there is being created a uni- 
form machine in the schools which does_ not 
allow a person to expand. The state is threat- 
ened when we try to make all future leaders 
descend to the level of the mass. The leaders 
in the state must be given the chance to 
develop their individual thoughts, and it is 
the duty of the educators to do all that is 
possible to see that they have the greatest 
opportunities that the state can offer. 
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ALL-THE-YEAR SCHOOL 


In all of our experience we have knowi 
nothing quite so professionally disheartening 
as the change of front of Dr. David B. Corson, 
superintendent, Newark, New Jersey, on the 
all-the-year school. 

He made the most convincing argument for 
it that we have heard, and after it was in- 
stalled in some schools in his city he was 
America’s most ardent champion of the idea 
that we have known. He led many people to 
believe it and shout for it. 

Dr. Corson had a fine record as a crusader. 
Now, like a flash out of a clear sky, he pro- 
nounces this experiment a complete failure. It 
will be exceedingly difficult for any one to 
induce a city to experiment with an all-the-year 
school with Dr. David B. Corson’s denunciation 
of it so forcefully stated as it is. 

We pass no opinion on the statements of Dr. 
David B. Corson. We had been convinced that 
an all-the-year school was feasible, and we 
were watching the Newark experiment with 
consuming interest. We are not surprised at 
the conclusion he reaches, but there are ele- 
ments in the Newark case that might account 
for his conclusions without giving too much 
responsibility to the all-the-year plan. 


“The theory that pupils can be accelerated 
to the point of saving two years in an all- 
year elementary school is not true, in part 
because of the constantly changing enroll- 
ment in the schools, due to the shifting popu- 
lation. 

“The population for which the all-year 
schools are maintained in Newark is a shifting 
one. The mass of the people move from place 
to place and do not stay long anywhere. New 
families take the vacated places. They crowd 
into certain neighborhoods where the conges- 
tion becomes very great and the conditions of 
living are uncomfortable and unattractive. As 
soon as a family can save money enough, re- 
moval to a better neighborhood follows. Many 
by self-denial and care are able to’ make this 
change. The enrollment in the schools is tre- 
mendously affected by the unstable condition. 
To make it clear by way of illustration, the 
history of any school might be selected, but 
the history of one school only is taken, and 
that at random. The number of pupils on roll, 
April 2, 1923, was 1,704. During the period 
from July 1, 1922, to April 2, 1923, the number 
of pupils that withdrew from the school was 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Offers to the progressive teacher a wealth of literature 
by educational authorities in their three Series: — 


The Riverside Textbooks in Education 


Edited by ELLwoop P. CuBBERLEY 


The Riverside Educational Monographs 


Edited by HENRY SuzzALLo 


The Houghton Mifflin Professional Library 


Recently Published in these Series 


THE CURRICULUM Bobbitt: How to Make a Curriculum. HmpPt. 
Mirick: Progressive Education. ump-. 


GENERAL EDUCA- McCracken and Lamb: Occupational Information in the 
TIONAL THEORY Elementary School. re. 


Gesell: The Pre-School Child. re. 


ADMINISTRATION Cubberley: The Principal and His School. RTE. 
AND SUPERVISION Miller and Charles: Publicity and the Public School. Rem. 


Gates: Management of Smaller Schools. Rem. 


EDUCATIONAL Pechstein and McGregor: Psychology of the Junior High 
PSYCHOLOGY — School Pupil. RrTe. 
Averill: Elements of Educational Psychology. RTE. 
MEASUREMENTS Hines: Measuring Intelligence. Rem. 
Hines: A Guide to Educational Measurements. RTE. 
TEACHING Ruediger: Vitalized Teaching. Rem. 
Minor: Principles of Teaching Practically Applied. rve. 
Handwriting Freeman and Dougherty: Howto Teach Handwriting. ump. 
Arithmetic Losh and Weeks: Primary Number Projects. REM. 
Reading Dougherty: How to Teach Phonics. REM. 


Pennell and Cusack: How to Teach Reading. ump. 


English Hawley: Teaching English in Junior High Schools. REM. 
Sharp: Teaching English in High Schools, Rem. | 


Social Sciences Almack: Education for Citizenship. RTE. 
Martz and Kinnemann: Social Science for Teachers. RTE. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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457 and the number of new pupils admitted 
was 681. The school lost more than a quartet 
of its pupils, and added more than a third. Ot 
the eight schools studied with an enrollment of 
14,558, 3,349 left, and 3,433 new pupils were 
admitted in the time designated. Since the 
procession seems to be endless, the state of 
affairs’ may reasonably be regarded as likely 
co continue. The promised gain of two years 
is impossible under the conditions.” 

We do not think it an argument against any 
plan that it does not succeed with such con- 
ditions. 

Dr. David B. Corson does not make it en- 
tirely clear that an all-the-year school might 
not be a financial saving if all conditions were 
ideal for the success of such a plan, but he does 
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make it entirely clear that children can by no 
possibility get as much and as good education 
when they are ten or eleven years of age as 
they could get with the same favormg con- 
ditions when they are twelve or thirteen years 
of age. 

A high school course cannot mean as much 
to a child of thirteen as it would mean to that 
same child at fifteen. The Newark results 
make this so clear that a wayfaring man 
though a moron could-not fail to appreciate it. 

One thing is entirely certain, that no one 
should put in an all-the-year plan until he has 
read with care both the report of the Newark 
superintendent to his Board of Education, and 
his paper read betore the Department of 
Superintendence at the Chicago meeting, 1924. 





“A NUISANCE EVERYWHERE” 


[Omaha World-Herald.] 


A notable letter written by George Bernard 
Shaw to an American college student has been 
made public by Dr. Charles F. Thwing, presi- 
dent emeritus of Western Reserve University. 
It is a mighty good letter for not only college 
students but for many of the rest of us to 
read and take to heart. 

The student, like Shaw, is an ardent socialist, 
eager to advance that cause. He is dissatisfied 
with ‘nearly everything that is, including par- 
ticularly the college he attends. He wrote 
Shaw telling of his state of mind and asking if 
he would not better leave college and enter at 
once into the great work of promoting social- 
ism. The great British philosopher answered 
him, in part, as follows :— 

“I advise you very strongly to remain in your groove 
and postpone all thought as to your future career until 
you have finished your university course with reasonable 
credit and may offer yourself to whatever cause you may 
choose to serve, as an adult man with a certified liberal 
education and the standing and experience of a university 
graduate. In that character you will be welcome and use- 
ful in the struggle for socialism or whatever other struggie 
may represent your sympathies. There is one character in 
which you will be welcome nowhere, useful nowhere, and 
a nuisance everywhere; and that is in the character of an 
erratic, half-educated youth, at odds with his family and 
school and with all other institutions within his reach, be- 
cause he is really at odds with his own unstable nerves. 
Your letter fills me with horrible suspicions of you in 
this direction. If they are justified I have no use for you, 
the socialist movement has no use for you, the world has 
no use for you, and I pity your family. So you just drop 
it and see what you can do under the easy circumstances 
of convention before you ask to be trusted in the difficult 
circumstances of revolution.” 


There are many young men in college whom 
that advice fits like a glove. There are many 


more long out of college,and others who have 
never been to college, whom it fits just as 
neatly. If it were to be accepted and acted 
upon by all who need it how much more habit: 
able this world would be, and how greatly 
the cause of true progress, along all lines, 
would be advanced! 

It is the half-baked, half-educated, erratic 
radical, without self-control, without stabilizing 
experience, at war with everything that is 
chiefly because it is, who is the greatest of 


nuisances and the heaviest drag to every 
forward-looking cause. “Under the easy cir- 
cumstances of convention” he is able to do 


nothing, for himself or for others. A failure 
there, of no account, he yet summons his 
neighbors and all mankind to trust and follow 
him “in the difficult circumstances of revolu- 
tion.” 

We all know such people. They talk the 
loudest and think the least. What thinking 
they do indulge in is prejudiced and biased, the 
produce of a closed mind. They are impatient 
of the school of experience, have no tolerance 
for rules and precedents that are the accumu- 
lation of all the ages of patient thought and 
tried wisdom. They are unable to do a good 
job of work of any kind, are frequently un- 
able adequately to support themselves and 
their dependents, have made a botch of every- 
thing they have attempted, yet assert their 
ability to reform and regenerate the world and 
angrily, often scurrilously, assail all who re- 
fuse to accept their dictum. 

They are, as one of the wisest of radicals 
truly says, “ welcome nowhere, useful nowhere, 
and a nuisance everywhere.” 
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sass” with “AMERICAN” Desks 


m@RUE, the fact that American Schools have 
4 bought more than 4,000,000 of our Tubu- 
# lar Steel Desks is, of itself, no adequate rea- 
= son why our desk should be selected by you. 
But a popularity means to the man who does buy it 
that his judgment of fine and enduring workmanship 
has been adequately substantiated. Think of the 
scrutiny to which this desk must have been subjected! 


Month in and month out American crafts- 
men have been building desks in anticipation of 
the greatly accelerated demand that seems in- 
evitable through the summer and fall. The 
result is that our distributors’ warehouses 
throughout the country are stocked with school 
merchandise that has been fashioned to care- 
fully studied standards. There has been no 
necessity to sacrifice care and quality to the 
rush of a ruthless production program. 


And now, fifty-one branches and distribut- 
ing organizations are ready to supply your 
\ needs on time—quickly but uUNHURRIED. 


American Seating Company 


4 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fifteen models for classroom and auditorium—each designed to serve a particular 
purpose particularly well—each fully guaranteed. Catalogue A-155 sent on request, 










The factory is in Michigan i) but the service is local to you! 
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DRY LAW A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
[President Ray Lyman Wilbur in New York World.] 


Eighteenth Amendment has been a decided success and 
largely instrumental in maintaining post-war industrial 
prosperity through increased earning power and diversion 
of spending into proper fields. Political administration of 
laws involving personal conduct in an atmosphere polluted 
by generations of saloon control of parties and cities was 
bound to be faulty at first. There has been steady improve- 
ment throughout the whole country, with the greatest lag 
among the foreign born and the society and club type of 
citizens. 

The absolute need of maintaining the administration of 
a part of our Constitution in the face of a well-placed 
minority is becoming more evident to all who look for 
constitutional protection for life and property and who 
realize what is yet to come in the way of strain when the 
radical wave strikes us. With a few millions more of 
money for enforcement and fewer politicians on the en- 
forcement end, in spite of the most elaborate propaganda, 
boot-legging will join smuggling and commercialized vice 
in the general discard. 

The public trend is toward more enforcement of existing 
law without change. Increase in happiness of women and 
children and improvement of private morals are very 
noticeable. 


a 


A “PICTURED NEWSPAPER” FOR CHILDREN. 


There are plenty of children’s magazines which contain 
chiefly fiction, but this is the first attempt in the United 
States, so far as we know, to present for children the most 
important items of current news in newspaper form 
brilliantly illustrated. 

This new publication, “Compton’s Pictured Newspaper,” 
published by the same house that puts out Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, should solve for many teachers the 
problem of choosing a current events text. The first 
issue contains concise treatments of such topics as the new 
immigration bills, the proposed Colorado River improve- 
ments, the Dawes report, the elections in Italy, the round- 
the-world airplane flight, fight of Turkish women for 
suffrage, the Isle of Pines treaty and the Memel award, 
all of which should be most valuable for the study of 
current events in schools. In addition, there are a num- 
ber of other striking articles on various subjects, including 
the salvaging of twenty-five million dollars worth of 
treasure from the sunken steamship Laurentic, the 
strange reptile life of the Galapagos Islands, the harness- 
ing of volcanic power in Italy, the new gyro-steerer for 
steamships, the Rice exploring expedition in the Amazon 
basin, and the life of Michael Pupin. An entire page is 
devoted to nature study with some remarkable motion 
picture photographs of ants and a “Nature Scouts’ Calen- 
dar,” which points out some of the many interesting things 
to be seen out-of-doors this month. Another page, headed 
“Some Red-Letter Days in the Month of May,” takes up 
some of the most important anniversaries, including the 
Huguenot-Walloon tercentenary, Audubon’s birthday, the 
first telegraph message, and the origin of Memorial Day. 
Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, curator of zoology in the Field 
Museum of Natural History, supplies a most instructive 
account of a trip through Chile in quest of rare animals. 

All the articles are written in a simple, but dramatic 
style that will capture the interest of the wide-awake 
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child. The form is attractive, combining the best features 
of newspaper and magazine make-up. 

As the name implies, pictures are extensively used. The 
first and last pages of this sixteen-page periodical are 
devoted to pictures chosen largely for their scientific and 
geographical interest. Geography teachers in particular 
will find this publication a valuable aid, for this issue con- 
tains views of the crater of Vesuvius, the landslide at 
Amalfi, the tomb of Columbus in the Seville Cathedral, a 
scene in the Amazon jungle, the market-place of an 
Albanian town, a bird’s-eye view of the Colorado Canyon, 
King Fuad on his throne at the opening of the first Egyp- 
tian Parliament, the wrecked destroyers at Point Hondo, 
California, boys and girls of Cairo at play, and a scene 
on the Zambesi River. 

Compton’s Pictured Newspaper enters a new field of 
periodical literature for children and one well worth ex- 
ploiting. 


RURAL DEPOPULATION. 
[Unidentified Exchange.] 


In referring to shifts of populations in its state the Port- 
land (Me.) Express singles out the county of Lincoln, 
which occupies a central position along the coast, as a re- 
markable example of decline. In 1830 this county had a 
population of 57,181, but soon after the exodus of its peo- 
ple began, continuing almost uninterruptedly to the present 
time, when, according to the census of 1920, it has but 15,- 
976 inhabitants. If there has been no diminution of terri- 
tory through the creation of new counties this is a very 
exceptional case of depopulation, and possibly is to be ex- 
plained through the decay of the lumbering industry or 
some other local cause. 

On a smaller scale this same tendency is to be seen in 
Pennsylvania, especially ‘1 those counties where deforesta- 
tion has been followed by the departure of sawmills and 
lumber jacks and a decline in agriculture. Potter county, 
for instance, which had 30,621 residents in 1900, had but 
21,089 in 1920, and its next-door neighbor, Tioga county, 
shows a still greater drop, from 52,313 in 1890 to 37,118 in 
1920. Susquehanna county has fewer people than in 1869, 
and this is true of many other counties. Pike, Governor 
Pinchot’s home, has only a few more people now than :t 
had in 1850, and far below the peak of its prosperity, 
which was reached in 1880. Fulton, the only Pennsylvania 
county without a railroad, has just about the same popula- 
tion now that it had in 1860, and this is true also of Perry 
and other central counties which have no extensive mining 
or manufacturing interests. 

This gradual depopulation of the rural districts is com- 
mon to most of the Eastern States, and apparently cannot 
be successfully resisted. Its effects have been most de- 
plorable in such states as Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, where the fibre of the population has deteriorated 
through the constant loss of its most venturesome and 
progressive elements, but Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey have an almost equally mournful tale to tell. The 
only possible corrective seems to be the discovery of som 
method by which the farm can be made to yield as large 


profits as many city occupations. Pending that discovery, 


the prospects for which do not seem bright, rural depe>':!2- 
tion is likely to continue indefinitely. 
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| ‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


» dow cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 

| bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 





























money (if necessary ) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “Heads or Tails You Win” 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
| It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or Of Journal of Education, 
| : $ : ays: “So far as we know, 

Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine the best provision for such 

you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- an emergency is the Teachers 

| fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase [asuaity Underwriters of 

| * : r incoln, Nebr. When a | 
| in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established teacher’ is well and has an 

| hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- income, it is comparatively 

| tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month ¢#8y to -- . a — — 

d and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- Jr ic pr Ovide, for, catastrophe. 

when you are quarantined and y y ppe pay 54 It is a case in which you win 


demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or lose. If 


you do not meet the catas- 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. ide oe on is ee 
Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon Lun oun a ae 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our j 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all 
over America who have experienced what it means to have 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





BEEPORS occccccccccccscccsccccccccscces 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


HEALTH TEACHING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL - 

Health teaching as conducted in the various 
high schools of the country is as yet in an 
unorganized state. Every department from 
general science to physical education has been 
called upon to assume the responsibility for 
teaching this subject. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation has just issued a pamphlet, edited by 
Dorothy Hutchinson, with the idea of collecting 
the various suggestions and methods which 
have proved successful and helpful in the pres- 
entation of this subject. Its aims are to define 
the goals for an effective program of health 
education; to analyze the various factors of the 
school and community which form an integral 
part of the program, such as board of health, 
school physician, family physician, school and 
family dentist, school nurse, teachers and 
parents; and the contribution that each, if prop- 
erly co-operating, may be expected to offer; 
third, to outline in a general way the school 
health activities and the methods. of teaching 
that may prove successful. 

The emphasis in the bulletin is placed on two 
rather significant points: (1) Leisurely and 
thorough physical examination, with practical 
discussion of points covered, and helpful follow- 
up work. (2) Adaptation of the program to 
the previous training, development and needs 
of the adolescent. 

The bulletin discusses in detail the problems 
of adolescence, the health knowledge acquired 
in the previous grades, the anti-health tenden- 
cies of modern civilization; and the great need 
for health teaching at this age. It goes on to 
give the fundamentals of the program and 
suggests practical methods of carrying it out. 


—_—p—— 
THE DALTON PLAN IN A NUT-SHELL 


By this new method of education, says “ The 
News About Child Labor,” the children are 
given an assignment or “ contract” for a month’s 
work and can divide their time between the 
different subjects according to their individual 
needs. Each subject has a classroom or “ labor- 
atory ” where the children are free to carry on 
their work in their own way. Each pupil 
records his progress on a graph. 

“Education on the Dalton Plan,” by Helen 
Parkhurst, describes this successful experi- 
ment. 

—o—- 


Professor Godfrey Thompson, visiting pro- 
fessor from Armstrong College, Durham Uni- 
versity, Newcastle on Tyne, England, a special- 
ist on educational measurements and tests, is 
giving several courses in educational psychol- 
ogy at Teachers College, Columbia. 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


SYLLABI OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 


On account of lack of appropriations, the 
New York State Department of Education is 
unable to distribute widely the syllabi of high 
school subjects which it has prepared for the 
guidance of teachers and pupils in secondary 
schools. Believing that these syllabi should be 
in the hands of all academic teachers and of 
all students who are preparing to take Regents’ 
examinations, the New York Education Com- 
pany has reprinted them and is offering them 
to teachers and students at nominal rates. 
They may be obtained from the Company, 467 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

—_o-—— 


Experimentation in education is rife in Eng- 
land even as it is in the United States, says 
Clarence Stratton in the Educational Review. 
The Fisher Act demands a richer school life 
and an education which is more closely related 
to the needs and interests of every day. 

For instance, the Dalton plan has captivated 
many of the progressive teachers. One head- 
mistress is already recognized as an authority 
on its operation. She has initiated it in one of 
the most famous schools in England. A Dalton 
plan conference was held at Bristol in July, 
1922. 

A strong indictment is made against Greek 
and Latin. The great public schools are de- 
voting much more time to the sciences, his- 
tory and literature. 

—— we 


Tohn Masefield will deliver the Romanes Lec- 
ture at Oxford University in June. His sub- 
ject will be “Shakespeare and Spiritual Life.” 


—o—— 


The World Essay contest for 1923-24, under 
the direction of the American School Citizen- 
ship League, closed June 1, 1924. Students 
in normal schools and teachers’ colleges in all 
countries submitted essays on “ Methods 
of Promoting World Friendship through Edu- 
cation,” while seniors in secondary schools 
competed with essays on “The Organization 
of the World for the Prevention of War.” 


—_—o—— 


Research with children of pre-kindergarten 
age has been made possible by a grant of 
$10,000 to Teachers College of Columbia from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell will direct the work. He 
will have the assistance of Dr. Bess V. Cunning- 
ham as executive secretary, Patty S. Hill, Mary 
Swartz Rose and E. L. Thorndike. 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every 
parent as well. 


_ The reasons for pee on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 

Superintendents and principals in 
every section of the country are order- 
ing these for their pupils to read and to 
take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 


ORDER OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is de- 
lightfully refreshing. Exhaustion and 


weariness disappear, strength and en- 
durance increase. The tonic action of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, with its 
purity and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: A 
teaspoonful three times a day in a 
glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.L. 
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About the Remington Quiet 12.” 


The New Quiet 12 


Remington 


is the crowning triumph of that great Remington 
factory at Ilion where the first practical typewriter 
saw the light of day fifty years ago. 


of a writing machine has ever won such instant 
popularity in both schoolroom and business office. 


Its “natural touch,” which makes operation surpassingly easy, its operating 
simplicity, and the consistent beauty of its work are a revelation to everybody. 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say 


Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 











STANDARD SINCE THE 
REMINGTON S228 
WRITING MACHINE 
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HEALTH SERVICE FOR WORKING CHILDREN 


In Milwaukee, children who are at work may 
receive a thorough heart and lung test at an 
office which has been established in the voca- 
tional school by the health department and 
anti-tuberculosis association. This is in addi- 
tion to an hour’s examination whichis given 
each child before he goes to work. (Massa- 
chusetts Child Labor Committee). 

In Boston, 18.3 per cent. more children. under 


sixteen entered regular employment in 1923. 


than in 1922. In New Bedford, the increase 
was 59.7 per cent; in Somerville, 16.9 per cent.; 
in Springfield, 20.1 per cent.; and in Worcester, 
19.1 per cent. (Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committee.) 

pa ern 


FORMAL DISCIPLINE AN OBSOLETE THEORY 


In discussing formal discipline before the 
Associated Academic Principals at Syracuse, 
Dr. Frank Pierpont Graves said that the for- 
mal disciplinarian who insists that certain sub- 
jeets yield results out of all proportion to the 
time and energy spent on them is either intel- 
lectually slow or tied to tradition. The 
idea of formal discipline still held by some 
academic minds originated in the Middle Ages 
and has permeated our present-day educational 
procedure to a far greater extent than is de- 
sirable. Each case should be analyzed and for- 
mal discipline allowed to take care of itself. 
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The editorial in American Education for 
March applies this advice to the Regents exam- 
inations the requirements for which rest largely 
on the belief that teachers should insist upon 
particular subjects no matter whether these 
subjects harm the students or not. A thorough 
study of the whole subject of mental discipline 
in the light of modern psychology is greatly 
needed. 
demgiiionine 


DIRECT TEACHING OF ETHICS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Walter Scott McNutt of the Florida State 
College for Women has presented a valuable 
contribution on this subject in Education for 
March. Establishing ethical standards through 
the general discipline of the school is of 
special interest, says Dr. McNutt, and is the 
most effective way to introduce the movement. 
The general discipline should be through the 
student-co-operation plan. To have this plan, 
the first work is to train the teachers, for 
without trained and sympathetic teachers the 
movement cannot permeate the system. The 
work has been carried on in all the territorial 
schools of the United States, in France, Eng- 
land and Germany, and it has made a favorable 
impression everywhere except in Germany, 
which nation claims to have tested it and 
found it a failure. 

The article gives very helpful suggestions 
for the carrying out of the work. 











not a stagnant pool.” 


portance. 


effective expression.” 


A New Angle to the Teaching of English Composition 


When Matthew Arnold, that great teacher of boys, was asked why he contin- 
ually revised his courses, he replied: “Because I want my boys to drink at a fountain, 
To you as educators this question of taking the drudgery out of 
rhetoric and composition and introducing dynamics in its place, is one of no little im- 
But when you come to appreciate the color given this subject in “EFFEC- 
TIVE EXPRESSION,” you will find many guide posts pointing to a solution. 


This book is the expansion, the development, of our definition of composition: “Composition is the 
process whereby the raw material of thoughts and emotions is made into the finished product of 
After fifteen years of experience with high school pupils, and with teachers 








in a leading summer school, the author, Dr. Charles E. Rhodes, Principal, Bennett High School, Buffalo, 
New York, was convinced that the conception of composition given in our definition does remove 
prejudices, does give a new point of view, and does give a new incentive to the pupil which makes him 
look upon composition writing as a challenge to all his powers of brain and heart. The idea of produc- 
ing something does appeal to all wide-awake pupils. The plan works. The theory has been thoroughly 
tested in abundant practice. If composition is presented as this book explains it, most of the dif- 
ficulties of the subject vanish, and in their place comes the joy of accomplishment. 


As Dr. Spaeth of Princeton University says: “There is a freshness in the treatment of old ma- 
terial, and a richness of new material in illustration of old principles that makes the book interesting 
reading to any lover of good English. Every page shows the experienced teacher, who has not devised 
priori definitions and made schemes and systems to satisfy his sense of logic, but constantly keeps in 
mind the needs of minds struggling with actual problems of composition. To those whose business it is to 
instruct others in the art of writing, as well as to those who wish to make their own writing and speak- 
ing more effective, we can cordially recommend EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION.” 


Bound in cloth, 532 pages, $1.40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 
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BOOK 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ALGEBRA. By Edward L. 
Thorndike, Margaret V. Cobb, Jacob S. Orleans, Perci- 
val M. Symonds, Elva Wald and Ella Woodyard, of the 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A grant from the Commonweaiin Fund has made pos- 
sible this most unusual and genuinely valuable study. This 
group of skilful people in psychological research have 
resolutely applied to the pedagogy of algebra the facts and 
principles which recent work in the psychology of learn- 
ing has established. They emphasize the dynamic aspect 
of the mind as a system of connections between situations 
and responses; treat learning as the formation of such 
connections or bonds or elementary habits; and find that 
thought and reasoning—the so-called higher powers-—are 
not forces opposing these habits, but ave these habits or- 
ganized to work together and selectively. 

We would we had the ability to discriiainate adequately 
the professional scientific masterfulness of all the demon- 
strative psychologial thinking of Dr. Thorndike in dis- 
tinction from the mere adventures of some amateurish 
minds. 

In this unusual study Dr. Thorndike and his associates 
have sought facts from all the leading countries of the 
world, and the studies in the United States are of a wide 
range. 

Entirely apart from the applications to the study of 
algebra the wealth of material is of inestimable value, but 
of course, the highest contribution is for the value of the 
study of algebra, and, even more, of the value of various 
functions of certain phases of the art of teaching the sub- 
ject. 

We:have never seen The Uses of Algebra presented as 
discriminately and forcefully as in the fifty pages given to 
the subject in this book. The Nature of Algebraic Abili- 
ties, the Measurement of Algebraic Abilities and the Con- 
stitution of Algebraic Abilities, in all 150 pages, make a 
most unusual scientific presentation of psychology. 


KING’S TREASURES OF LITERATURE. _ General 
Editor, Sir A. T. Quiller Couch. London: J. M. Dent 
and Sons. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

LIGHTER ENGLISH PROSE. An Anthology of Hu- 
mor. 

A GALLERY OF MASTER HISTORIANS. Edited by 
F, R. Worts. 

SELECTED ENGLISH ESSAYS. Edited by George G. 
Loane. 

SELECTED STORIES. Chosen by the Editor of the 
Series. 

The Dent Pocket Editions are known and appreciated 
by all lovers of good books. They always give the most of 
the best for the money. Their Pocket Editions have in- 
ternational interest. They know how to utilize quality in 
paper, type, press work and binding. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York, always have everything that Dent 
and Sons make for the markets of the world. 


BE SQUARE. By William Byron Forbush. Cloth. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Without any question Dr. William Byron Forbush is 


‘easily the most valuable asset that friends of American 
~business of to-morrow have in work for children in school 


-and church. A brilliant champion of any cause he is con- 
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TABLE 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


centrating talent and experience devoutly upon efforts to 
save America from the disgraceful experience of having 
the generations which the schools and churches of today 
are educating dishonest theoretically and practically. 

Many present phases of life in home and school, in 
church and society are functioning intensely toward 
popularizing the sentiment that even law-breaking is good 
business if you can get away with it. 

There is a great conflict on between friends of honesty 
and champions of success regardless of honesty. Cham- 
pions of “‘success at any price” have an organization that 
never sleeps, that has limitless millions behind it, while 
“honesty everywhere every day” has slight activity. 

We regard the movement which Dr. Forbush represents, 
of which “Be Square” is one of the first fruits, as one of 
the noblest movements of the day. 

Most of the pupils in our schools today are planning to 
go into business. Those who enter the professions are 
bound to have almost daily business experiences. Even 
the girls of the present not only will enter the business 
world in larger numbers than ever before, but also as citi- 
zens, mothers, and housewives they will have frequent oc- 
casions to become familiar with business practice. 

“Be Square” explains, by story, incident, and short de- 
scriptions from modern life, what may be called “the rules 
of the gamé” of the business world. 

The discussions that follow are not impossibly ideal. 
They represent the present standards of the best business 
houses. 


THE RADIO AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK. By A. Fred- 
erick Collins, inventor of the wireless telephone. Third 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by Maurice L. Muhleman, 
technical editor, Radio News. Profusely illustrated. 
432 pages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
The wonders of the radio will not cease in our day. No 

one is so masterful an expert that he is not continually 

surprised at the revelations, and no one is so amateurish 
that he does not wonder at the simplicity of the miracle a3 
he studies it. 

Interest and progress in radio increase so rapidly that 
the new thing of today becomes obsolete tomorrow, but 
indications now foreshadow a standardization of equipment. 
Mr. Collins’s book appeared among the first and has been 
accepted as an authority; yet at each new printing many 
minor changes have been found necessary. Now the text 
has been completely gone over again by a daily writer on 
radio matters who is in touch with every branch of the 
field. A list of broadcasting stations and other popular 
material supplements the technical text. 

A feature of this book which has attracted attention from 
the first is the number and clarity of its cuts and diagrams. 
By their aid almost any amateur ought to be able to work 
out his own radio salvation. The book will be found of 
immediate and practical service to both the amateur and the 
expert. 


’ THE RIDDLE OF THE RHINE. By Victor Lefebure. 
Prefaced by Marshal Foch. Introduction by Field-Mar- 
shal Sir Henry Wilson, Chemical Strategy in Peace and 
War. Cloth. ImIlustrated. 81 Fulton street, New York 
City: The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 

Victor Lefebure’s “The Riddle of the Rhine” is a scien- 
tific “Sermon on the Mount” saying with almost divine 
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unction: “Blessed are the Peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the Children of God.” 

Of the 275,000 American casualties, 75,000 were due to 
gas, a phase of warfare unknown to the Allies before the 
World War. 

We hesitate to attempt any notice of this almost sacred 
revelation of the horrors of war when it comes again, 
making Sherman’s “War-hell” a mere vista of the: real 
War-hell when chemistry does its fiendish work. 

Chemistry in war makes shooting successfully around a 
stump or rock as easy as breathing. “The gas cloud is 
inescapable. It sweeps over and into everything in its 
path. No trench is too deep for it, no dugout, unless 
hermetically sealed, is safe from it. Night and darkness 
only heighten its effect. It is the only weapon that is 
effective in fog or in the inky blackness of a moonless night 
as in the most brilliant sunshine.” 


WORKADAY ARITHMETIC. Practical Lessons in 
Arithmetic for the Employed Youth and the Junior 
High School. Arranged for Individual Work by 
Margaret M. Campbell, M. A., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Cloth. Illustrated. 179 pages. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR WORKADAY ARITH- 
METIC. By Margaret M. Campbell, M. A. 

CENTURY VOCATIONAL SERIES. Edited by Charles 
A. Pearson. New York City: The Century Company. 

In Illinois, Michigan, and California Miss Campbell has 
demonstrated masterful ability in getting exceptional uni- 
versal results through individual work in arithmetic and 
algebra. Nearly twenty years ago she was getting results 
in an elementary school that attracted attention which led 
her to university studies and graduate work in mathe- 
matics. She has demonstrated in two great normal schools 
and a university the possibility of greatly increasing the 
achievement of students in a class when each student is 39 
directed that he masters the essential processes and applies 
them in some way that is interesting, and that he realizes 
is well worth while. 

She succeeds in having a child have a concept of number 
through his own actual experience, and enables him to 
think independently whenever he has a real problem that 
requires the use of the tools of arithmetic.. 

What the school should do for the individual is to help 
him get a spirit of work and a habit of success, and neither 
of these can be secured when the pupil is too often per- 
mitted to fail and made to feel the humiliation of his 
failure. This can be prevented by planning the allotment 
of work in proportion to the mental capacity of the indi- 
vidual. While the mentally slow are often unable to meet 
new conditions or to reason out likenesses or situations, 
they can ordinarily be kept happy and profitably busy with 
the manipulation of the useful number combinations. Like- 
wise, the other pupils with their varying native abilities 
have measured out for them work which permits not only 
rapid, but continuous progress because it arouses in them 
the desire to do and accomplish. Each individual soo2 
learns to work at his own rate of speed and to give his best 
efforts, for a task that is in keeping with his competency 
has been set for him. 

Teachers have never half realized the importance of 
arithmetic as a means of teaching pupils how to study, for 
they have been far too prone to explain one example and 
to use it as a type form for many others. In doing this 
the teacher neither expects nor secures any thinking on the 
part of the pupil; consequently the pupil does no studying, 
for thinking is a vital part of studying. Many of the facts 
he learns in mathematics will be forgotten as soon as he 
ceases to have opportunity of using his knowledge. 

Miss Campbell here helps teachers to develop a child’s 
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ability to think himself through a problem and use by 
himself the tools of arithmetic, geometry and algebra as 
interestingly and triumphantly as he learns to swim or 
skate, rejoicing whenever he, by himself, attains skill be- 
yond that of one or many of his associates. 

Miss Campbell makes a child enjoy attainment in num- 
ber skill as he does on the diamond or the gridiron. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN ELIZABETHAN 
PLAYS. By Felix E. Schelling, professor of English 
Literature, University of Pennsylvania. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Cloth. 160 pages. 

Professor Schelling’s “Foreign Influences in Elizabethan 
Plays” is a sane, temperate, and scholarly effort to evalu- 
ate the contributions made by investigators as to the sources 
and progress of English drama before the closing of the 
theatres in 1642. It is also a protest against the some- 
times extravagant claims of misguided analogy-hunters, 
In his chapters on “Jonson and the Classics,” “Shakes- 
peare and the Lure of Italy,” “French Influences at Court 
and Elsewhere,” and “Spanish Influences on Fletcher, and 
After,” Mr. Schelling presents his view of the development 
of English drama as being essentially English in its spirit 
and motives; even the technique, he believes, was not so 
greatly influenced by foreign models as _ is sometimes 
thought. The material taken bodily from other lands was 
thoroughly assimilated’ and anglicized. The effect of for- 
eign literatures was therefore mainly an indirect influence, 
It must not be thought that Professor Schelling means to 
minimize indebtedness to foreign sources—he gives much 
evidence of that influence, and reaches his estimate of its 
potency only after consideration of the evidence. A 
bibliography and index are included. 

A like study might well be made of the sources and de- 
velopment of Restoration Comedy. In this field certain 
American scholars have stated that French influences were 
engrafted upon the native stock, while Gosse, even after 
the publication of these American investigations, stated 
unequivocally that Restoration Comedy has no connectioa 
with previously existing native drama, but was transplanted 
entirely from France. Perhaps Professor Schelling or some- 
one equally well qualified will make a study of the Restora- 
tion period similar to the one here presented. The ideal 
method in all such investigations, of course, would be a 
joint inquiry by specialists representing all the Continental 
literatures as well as English, since published contributions 
by no means represent.the last word upon the subject. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Victrola in Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Play. Camden, New Jersey: Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Educational Department. 

“Problems of Public Finance.” By Jens P. Jensen. 
Edited by Seba Eldridge—‘“The Everyday Bible.” By 
Charles M. Sheldon.—‘The Conquest of Worry.” y 
Orison Swett Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

“The Paulsen Reader.” Intermediate Book. By Edgar 
P. Paulsen.—“Torrington, Connecticut.” Edgar F. 
Paulsen.—‘“Historietas.” By Francisco  Pinol. Price, 
$1.28. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 

“What Education is the Most Worth.” By Charles 
Franklin Thwing.—“Sex for Parents and Teachers.” By 
William Leland Stowell, M. D.—‘Living English for New 
Americans.” By Ettie Lee and Jennie I. Page.—‘‘Farm 
Accounting.” By E. L. Currier, N. J. Lennes and A. &. 
Merrill.—“Elements of Social Science.” By Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. Illustrated by Francis J. Rigney.—“Camping 
Out: A Manual on Organized Camping.” The Playground 
and Recreation Association of America.—‘First Lessons 
in Geography.” By Philip A. Knowlton.—“The  Lan- 
guage Garden.” By Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne, 
Mae Howard. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham.—“Social Problems: A Study of Present-day Social 
Conditions.” By Ezra Thayer Towne, Ph.D.—‘Labora- 
tory Experiments in Practical Physics.” By N. Henry 
Black.—“Social Problems.” By Ezra Thayer Towne, 
Ph.D.—“Fitting the School to the Child.” By Elizabeth 
A. Irwin and Louis A. Marks.—“Following the Frontier. 
By W. L. Nida. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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and price. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these three materials will meet your requirements in quality 
Protect all new books and those in good condition. 


(Samples Free) 


SEMI-LEATHERETTE 
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- THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Fresident 


MASSACHUSETTS 














j SPRINGFIELD 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


R. L. Bridgman, State House, Bos- 
ton, assures us that the “Cello Pro- 
jector” makes possible a relatively in- 
expensive moving picture machine 
in any home, school, or church. Any 
one desiring a machine that will throw 
a picture fifteen feet, three by four 
feet, will do well to write Mr. Bridg- 
man at the State House, Boston. 


There are 221 cities in the United 


States with zoning laws. 


Gog to the N. EA. ? 


Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 
Located in the heart of the National 
Capital 


SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 


NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 








illustrated booklet on 
Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


Write for 


Lewis E. York, for thirteen years 
superintendent of Massillon, Ohio, 
died April 18. He was one of the 
outstanding public school men of the 
state professionally, civically, and 
religiously. He was interested in 
everything locally. He was leader in 
the Methodist Church and other religi- 
ous and social welfare activities. He 
was a ccrusader in the Chamber of 
Commerce and various clubs and fra- 
ternities. Thirty-three years ago he 
was superintendent of schools, Gar- 
field, Ohio, then at Newton Falls and 
Kingsville, Ohio. We knew him first 
when he was_ superintendent at 
Barnesville, Ohio, and intimately 
after he became superintendent at 
Martin’s Ferry, more especially in the 
thirteen years he was superintendent at 
Massillon, years in which he was, pro- 
fessionally, a Chautauqua lecturer in 
the Redpath organization. He was 
high man on the summer faculty of the 
Kent, Ohio, State Teachers College. 
He had not been in rugged health for 
two years, and had been seriously ill 
for three months. 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











The San Diego High School claims 
the record for California in English. 
No applicant for admission to the 
State University at Berkeley, at 
Stanford, at Pomona College, or else- 
where for two years has been  con- 
ditioned in English, and practically 
every applicant has had 100 per cent. 
in every examination for college en- 
trance. 


Mrs. Genevieve Clark, Fairbury, 
and Miss Blanche Leighty, Gladstone, 
both of Jefferson County, Nebraska, 
have demonstration work in Vitalized 
Agriculture which Bert Cooper oi 
the Maryville, Missouri, State Teach- 
ers College says is the best he has 
ever seen, and he is the authority of 
the country on Vitalized Agriculture. 











Eyes Need Care 


Ss the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 


or YOUR 


au EYES - 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa,, 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. ; 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. - 
NewYork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
8 N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg, 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St: 


Send for circular and registration form free. 























PITTSBURG PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, 
5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY _ 


Buren = be Bl ws 
itor Ait Fest FE Jackson Bird memes " 
YORK KANSAS Cry. Mi 
Flatiron Bl cas Life etn 
LUMBUS,0. 
BAL St. We place 8E. Long St. 


WASH. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








A unique project in health education 
has been demonstrated in Washington, 
D. C., under the direction of Miss Mae 
Stewart of the physical training de- 
partment. The school entered the 
health contest under the auspices of 
the American Health Organization. A 
room previously used as a storeroom 
has been converted into a bright, 
cheerful meeting place for the 
nutrition clinic by the sixth grade 
pupils. The program carried out wasa 
culmination of a week’s efforts to have 
a sanitary and beautiful building. 
Every child in the building was tagged 


with a red, white, blue or slate tag 
indicating his actual weight and aver- 
age weight for his height. A commit- 
tee of judges, composed of Dr. Rebecca 
Stoneroad, city director of physical 
training; Miss Turner, assistant di- 
rector of physical training, and Dr. 
Russell, inspected the individual rooms, 
giving criticisms on cleanliness of 
rooms, personal appearance of chil- 
dren, posture and health cards. The 
award of a silver loving cup was made 
to the eighth grade in appreciation of 
their work. 
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GVHollegze of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory 


Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims to develop in the quenent’ “a knowledge of his own powers in oa 


pression whether as a creative 


inker or an 


interpreter. Degr 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on cppitcation *te 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON . MASS. 











“Arlo Publishing Co. 


We like a letter like this. 
books. 


for 6th or 7th grades 











THE ARLO PLAN 


Send 100 Who Knows:—Rush Order.” 


You write the order. 


Did you order Pathways? How about Arlo, Clematis, Anita? 


CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS 


4th grade and up 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


May 1, 1924, 


We'll send the 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 

















June 12, 1924 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JUNE 

9-13: American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Til. 

15: American Community Associa- 
_ tion, Chicago, Ill, 

16-18: Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates, St. Louis, Mo. 

18-20: Minnesota Music 
Association, St. Paul. 
23-35: Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, Boulder, 

Colorado. 

24-26: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cedar Point. 

26-July 2: National Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. 

29-July 5: National Education Asso. 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

30-July 3: American Home ‘Eco- 
nomics Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JULY. 

1-10: California Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Santa Barbara. 

30-August 1: National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
Dallas, Texas. 

AUGUST. 

1: New York Association of Agricul- 
tural Teachers and Principals, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Last Week: Alaska Education Asso- 
ciation, Ketchikan. 

6-13: British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Toronto, 
Canada. Professor J. Fields, 
local honorary secretary. Room 50, 
Physics Building, University of 
Toronto, Canada, 

SEPTEMBER. 


4: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. 
OCTOBER. 

9-10: Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association, Marquette, Michigan. 
15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa- 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 

sas City, Missouri. 

6-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ 
tion, Indianapolis. 

16-20: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and San 
Francisco. 

18-20: Kansas History Teachers As- 
sociation, Topeka. 

20: American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 

23-25: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Bluefield. 

24-25: New Hampshire Society for 
bt tet ag Education, Concord. 

27- Washington Education Asso- 
p Walla Walla and Tacoma. 
28: Northern Baptist Education So- 

ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 

29-30: Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association, Peoria 
Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion, Peoria. 

30-31: Maine Teachers’ 
Bangor. 

30-November 1: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 

31: Franklin County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Greenfield Mass. 

31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
cal Education Association, Atlantic 


City 
80-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 
NOVEMBER. 
1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 


Teachers’ 


Associa- 


Association, 


tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 


Building, Denver. 

6: Wisconsin History Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
ver. 
Iowa Association 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 


of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


Science 


of Mathematics 








5+ 











June 12, 1924 


8-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Little Rock. 

10-11: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

11: Women’s Educational and 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 


In- 


11-14: National League _ of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 


Association, Lincoln. 
Uni- 


13-14: Association of Urban 
versities, Akron, Ohio. 
18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 


vg Unien, Springfield, Missouri. 

20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 

perelty of Illinois, Urbana. 

21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

24-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
24-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. : 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Rochester. 
South Dakota Education 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics 

Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten 
mary Teachers’ Association, 

mond. 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ 
San Antonio. 
28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
lilinois. 
Association of Colleges 
paratory Schools of 
States and Maryland, 
Penn. 
Maryland State Teachers’ 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 
27: American Historical Association, 

Richmond, Virginia. 


Associa- 


Asso- 


Association of 


Pri- 
Rich- 


Association, 


and Pre- 
the Middle 
Philadelphia, 


Associa- 


27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 
27-29: American Association for 


Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 


Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of 
Washington, D. C. 

27-30: American Political 
Association, Washington, D. 


America, 


aq ience 


27-31: Botanical Society of isla 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Associa- 


Psychological 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National 

Federation, 
American 


Commercial Teachers’ 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Association of Teachers 

of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 

28-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E, Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 

JANUARY, 1925. 

510: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

68: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Edueational Associa- 

tien, Louisville, Kentucky. 
FEBRUARY. 
Department of 
Ohio. 


22-26: Superinten- 


dence, Cincinnati, 
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* * TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES * 





BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS 


SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


EARLY APPOINTMENTS 


No Registration Fee 
BARDEEN-UNION 


No Charge to Schools 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY .. 


WANTED TEACEIEBS 
vv pnane. de- 
tion, 





ALBERT 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 








39TH YEAR 


perate ovmpulaan 
Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
as a business.” 





MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


hools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogs’'s Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 
If you neee a teacher for any de« 


sirable place or know bs mf a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


31 Union Square, New York 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1836 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials, 


406 Union Trust Bidz., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 











WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





6 Beacon St... 


Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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NEw BOOKS ON THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 
By Harlan Cameron Hines, Ph.D. 


A practical, helpful’ discussion in which the author combines with 
his own opinion a comprehensive resume of the views of previous writers 
on this subject. 


The constantly recurring questions about what shall be taught in the 
junior high school and how it shall be presented, and what shall go 
into the training of the teacher that will guarantee adequate preparation 
for teaching junior high school pupils are answered by bringing together, 
summarizing, and analyzing the various opinions that have appeared in 
recent publications. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 


By Emma V. Tindal and Jessie DuVal Myers 


A book, based on the belief that guidance is the principal function 
of the junior high school, in which the authors give an intimate picture 
of life in their own school together with a discussion of underlying prin- 
ciples. 


The volume is in no sense a theoretical discussion; it is a record of 
growth in thought and experience in a particular school. Being the first 
in its locality, the Holmes School has served as a proving ground of junior 
high school theory and practice. While much of its work is experimental, 
only such activities are recorded as have proved to be of value under the 
severe test of actual trial in classroom or club. 


PROCEDURES IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 
By Douglas Waples, Ph.D. 


An unusual combination of a study of problems and procedures in 
high school teaching and a guidebook for teachers in training, giving 
definite information and helps. 


The avowed purpose of the book is to challenge the teacher’s thinking 
and to stimulate criticism; criticism of conventional methods of teaching, 
of the teacher’s own standards and technique, and of the training course 
itself as an example of good teaching. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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